The Bases of Peace 


By Ares BEBLER 


S the representative of the country 

which has, since the end of World 
War II, had a coalition government led 
by a Communist party, I think I am 
well entitled to start my statement with 
the contention that differences in ide- 
ologies or in the social structure of 
states are not the reason for interna- 
tional troubles in our day. 


UnNirormMity Not NECESSARY 


I consider and we do consider that 
the very widespread opinion in the West 
and more particularly in this country 
that the trouble is with Russian Com- 
munism is absolutely wrong. It is 
wrong not only because Russia is, in 
our opinion, not Communist, but pri- 
marily because it implies that peace is 
possible only if all nations embrace one 
and the same ideology. 

There has never been a time when all 
nations had.parallel ideologies and simi- 
lar social structures; and it will be an 
extremely long time—possibly a few 
centuries—before the entire world will 
be on the same economic and social 
level and have, in the main, similar po- 
litical and philosophical opinions. 

Now, can we postpone a lasting peace 
in the world for several centuries? I 
think you will all agree that we must 
try to make peace, and a stable peace, 
right now; because the world has be- 
come so small and the destiny of na- 
tions so closely connected that we can 
have no more local wars’ without the 
perpetual danger of world wars. The 
two world wars of our time are precisely 
the best proof that the world has be- 
come small, and that it is essential for 
mankind, if it wants to survive, to make 
peace right now, and avoid new world 
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wars which might destroy humanity. 

Therefore my conclusion is that we 
must make peace despite the diversity 
of nations, including the diversity of 
ideologies; and I contend that. this is 
possible. 

We have had peaceful epochs in the 
world with a diversity of ideologies; we 
have also had wars and conquest with 
all kinds of ideological flavor and color. 
We have had conflicts from the time of 
the Egyptian Pharaohs to that of the 
modern conquerors, with all kinds of 
ideologies. We have found that every 
ideology can be stretched so as to cover 
and justify conquest. 

We have had armed expansion of 
Islam at one time, and we have today 
absolutely peaceful Islamic states. We 
have had Christian crusades, and we 
have today very peaceful Christian 
states. We have had only one point in 
common in a foreign policy of war, the 
point being conquest itself, the reasons 
for which may have been extremely dif- 
ferent. We could never analyze all the 
reasons, artificial and real, which have 
led nations to seek conquest; for it 
would be too late to save peace before 
we finished that analysis. 


FicHt Not DIvERsIty BUT 
EXPANSIONISM 


We have to find a way to save peace 
today in the world as it stands. The 
first thing to do is to embrace the thesis 
that we should not try to create uni- 
formity in the world, that we should 
not try to do away with ideologies or 
social systems or political institutions 
that we dislike. We must discard the 
idea that any nation, however right it 
may later prove to have been at a cer- 
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tain moment, is entitled to impose its 
ideology or its political institutions on 
any other country. This idea leads to 
advocacy of preventive wars against so- 
called dangerous ideologies. In our 
time there is no such thing as a preven- 
tive war. There is war or there is 
peace. 

What, then, is the trouble? What 
and how must we fight in order to pre- 
serve peace? We have simply to fight 
all kinds of expansionist tendencies, be 
they covered by one or another ide- 
ology. We have to avoid, to combat, 
to restrict, to contain as you say in this 
country, expansionist tendencies, so as 
to bring to reason those who want to 
expand, irrespective of their arguments 
for expansion. 

There is another argument that dif- 
ferences of ideologies are not the trou- 
ble, the proof being very close to my 
heart, because it concerns my country. 
We have had long disputes with one 
of our neighbors, with the greatest of 
our immediate neighbors, Italy, about 
Trieste. You have read this story dur- 
ing the last few weeks very often. But 
the situation did not originate in the 
last few weeks, or even after the last 
war. It is a very old story, and one of 
the moments when it was most burn- 
ing was the time immediately after the 
First World War. 

Historians examining the situation in 
1920 will find that Italy and Yugo- 
slavia had exactly the same ideologies, 
exactly the same social, economic, and 
political institutions. Both countries 
had pretty much classic forms of the 
free enterprise system, as you call it. 
Both were monarchies with parliaments, 
and with governments responsible to 
those parliaments. Now what was the 
reason for this dispute about Trieste? 
It was expansionism. Whose expan- 
sionism? you may ask. I will tell you 
a story which you may not know. 


History oF DISPUTE WITH ITALY 


In the First World War, Italy vacil- 
lated about which camp to join, be- 
cause she recognized the possibility of 
conquest through the victorious group. 
In 1915 she found that the price the 
Allies were ready to pay for Italy’s 
entry into the war was high enough, 
and she signed a secret pact in London 
with Great Britain, France, and Czarist 
Russia. In this document those three 
powers promised Italy some southern 
provinces of Austria-Hungary. 

When the end of the war came Italy 
asked for her pound of flesh, and it 
turned out to be not Austria-Hungary 
but Yugoslavia; because meanwhile the 
idea of the self-determination of peo- 
ples, which was one of President Wil- 
son’s Fourteen Points, had become -im- 
portant. In fact, it was so important 
that the shaping of the new Europe at 
Versailles was supposed to be accord- 
ing to ethnic borders, borders of lan- 
guages and of nationalities. And here 
was Italy with a paper asking for part 
of Yugoslav soil, all of Dalmatia, and 
all of Istria, in addition to Trieste, a 
bilingual city. 

A compromise was finally reached, 
and the principle of self-determination 
of nations was not entirely sacrificed. 
It was sacrificed only to the extent of 
approximately 50 per cent. Half of 
what Italy was demanding was given to 
it, and the other half was included in 
Yugoslavia. 

The trouble started again when Italy 
occupied Fiume, which was not to be 
hers, when she claimed the greater part 
of the Balkans under Mussolini and oc- 
cupied Albania so as to have a position 
in the Balkans, and waged war on 
Hitler’s side against Yugoslavia. Dal- 
matia was foremost in the mind of 
Rome under Mussolini and before Mus- 
solini, and unfortunately we find it so 
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again today. Officially, Italy claims 
only Trieste and Zone B of the Free 
Territory of Trieste; but the press— 
not only the opposition press attack- 
ing the government, but the press of 
the leading party, the Christian Demo- 
cratic party of Signor de Gasperi— 
again dwells on Dalmatia and even 
Albania. It speaks of the Yugoslavs 
as barbarians who should be driven 
away from Dalmatia, from the shores of 
the all-Roman Adriatic Sea. 


THE. EXPANSIONIST SPIRIT 


This spirit in Italy is unfortunately’ 


an expansionist spirit. We are sorry for 
it. We are sorry because this spirit be- 
comes so virulent at times. We under- 
stand that the ups and downs and the 
noise made in Italy about this question 
are connected with internal problems. 
We know quite well that the noise made 
in 1948 was connected with the general 
elections; and the noise is swelling to- 
day because again there are elections 
in Italy—at the moment communal, but 
with provincial and general elections 
following. 

The question is, Why should Italian 
political leaders compete among them- 
selves in such a way, demanding for- 
eign soil? Could they not compete and 
have ideas on how to improve relations 
with a neighbor? 

We are sorry, on the other hand, that 
the great western powers gave in, to a 
certain extent, to these Italian politi- 
cians. In 1948, when the noise was so 
great because of the elections, a paper 
was signed by the three great western 
powers—Great Britain, France, and the 
United States—to the effect that the 
entire Free Territory of Trieste should 
be given to Italy and not remain a free 
territory as established by the peace 
treaty in 1946, 

Again today, with a clamor of voices 


from Italy, we see the three western 
powers calling a conference in London, 
sitting around the table with Italy dis- 
cussing Trieste and seeking a solution 
to the Trieste issue; but Yugoslavia 
was not invited to that conference. It 
is forgotten that Yugoslavia was an 
ally in this part of the world, that it 
fought on the side of the Allies through- 
out the war, that it lost about 11 per 
cent of its population in the war, and 
that material damages amount to more 
than $40 billion. It was an ally that 
really lost relatively most heavily in 
World War II, both materially and in 
human lives. 

It is forgotten that Italy’s expansion- 
ism is extremely dangerous today. It is 
dangerous because the entire world is 
faced with the problem of how to pre- 
serve peace in the face of the expan- 
sionism of one of the greatest powers of 
our time, and the relations of the world 
outside the reach of this power should 
be as amicable as possible. 

It is forgotten that such tensions 


,Should at all costs be avoided, and they 


can be avoided for a long period only 
if expansionist tendencies are repressed. 
If you yield to this expansionist tend- 
ency of Italy, you will have more and 
newer claims. Once expansionism is 
appeased, as you say in this country, 
you know how appetites grow, and we 
never know where it will stop. 

I have said that we all need unity 
because we are faced with the expan- 
sionist tendency of one of the greatest 
powers in the world today, the Soviet 
Union. The question is, How shall we 
face this danger? 


PREPARATION FOR DEFENSE 


When I say simply what is gener- 
ally said, solidarity, keeping together, 
preparations for defense, I always feel 
that an American audience may think, 
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“Well, it is very easy for you Euro- 
peans to speak about solidarity, be- 
cause we are the ones who pay. We 
pay and you only receive.” I wish to 
point out that in the two great wars of 
our time, Europe has had to pay a 
higher price than the United States for 
the victory of justice. Furthermore, 
our present sacrifices in Europe are 
relatively higher and our standard of 
living suffers more because of our de- 
fense preparations than yours. My 
colleague from Great Britain has given 
a few examples of this,* and I will give 
one from my own country. We are 
sacrificing today for defense 23 per 
cent, not of our national budget, but of 
our national income. We have a stand- 
ing army far greater than such a rela- 
tively undeveloped country should have, 
because it is close to being beyond our 
material possibilities; but still we have 
to maintain it. 

Again, it may be said, “You do what 
you are doing for your own defense. 
You do not care what happens to others. 
You would do it whether we assisted or 
not, whether we were interested or not. 
You do this quite alone for yourselves.” 
My contention is that this also is not 
quite true. If the one who is in the 
front line is well prepared, he serves 
well all the rest. 

Besides, without meaning to boast, it 
is a fact that we collaborate even in the 
defense preparations of the West ac- 
cording to our possibilities. It may be 
in a small way, but still we do it as far 
as we can. Let me give just one ex- 
ample. We provide the United States 
with very important strategic raw ma- 
terials—copper, lead, and so on—and 
we offer them to the United States not 
at the prices of the world market but at 
various lower prices, fixed by your gov- 
ernment. We consider it a duty. 

I hope you will feel that the collabo- 

1See Adam Watson, in this volume. 


ration in the field of defense between 
such European countries as mine and 
many others and yourselves is the main 
stabilizing policy of our day. 


NEED FOR UNITED EFFORT 


Naturally, preparation for defense is 
not everything. We must also work 
towards a situation where invasions and 
conquests will become more and more 
difficult. You Americans, in my opin- 
ion, have a tremendous task in this re- 
spect. You must keep your country 
aligned. with all those who are ready to 
resist aggression. You must prevent 
one of the greatest dangers that I 
visualize today. 

If a country like the United States 
were to become isolationist, this would 
be, I submit, the most outspoken in- 
vitation for aggression in Europe and 
elsewhere. I hope you will all under- 
stand, finally, that isolationism would 
mean not peace but war, not only for 
us in Europe and elsewhere, but also 
for yourselves. In both of the world 
wars you stayed out only a year or so 
before you had to join, and the next 
time you would also have to join; and 
your isolationism would have alienated 
quite a number of your friends, your 
allies. 

Therefore it is better not only for us 
but also for you to be united from the 
beginning, because this may preserve 
peace and avoid war both for us and 
for you. 


UPHOLD PRINCIPLES OF U.N. CHARTER 


We have to strive for peace in yet 
other fields. We have to strengthen the 
United Nations. I do not mean to 
make the policy of the majority in the 
United Nations tougher. I think the 
United Nations must be tough in some 
respects, and in other respects very 
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wise and mild. We must strengthen its 
ideas and its consistency in defending 
the fundamental principles of its Char- 
ter. We must be very tough indeed in 
questions involving fundamental prin- 
ciples such as sovereignty, inviolability 
of national territory, and equality of na- 
tions large and small. In those ques- 
tions, and in opposing the reverse of 
them, the use of violence in interna- 
tional affairs, we should not know com- 
promise. But we can be wise and mild 
in many other respects, in questions 
concerning peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes of all kinds, political, economic, 
and so on. 

We should never even listen to any 
proposal going against the principles of 
the United Nations Charter, even if it 
is disguised as a proposal for saving 
peace. We have had such proposals. 


THE SOVIET PROPOSAL 


For instance, for several years the 
Soviet delegation has advocated in the 
United Nations, and still continues to 
advocate in most diverse forms in all 
kinds of congresses and conventions, a 
proposal to the effect that the five great 
powers should sign a pact outside the 
framework of the United Nations or at 
least without the participation of the 
rest of its members, for the preserva- 
tion of peace. 

On this question the last Assembly of 
the United Nations listened again to 
long speeches of Mr. Vyshinsky, but he 
never mentioned what that pact should 
actually be—what provisions, what new 
undertakings, what new commitments 
by the five great powers, he proposed. 

Once I rose to the rostrum and said, 
“Tf you do not tell us what the pact 
should be, we shall be justified in be- 
lieving that you propose a new Munich, 
a new division of spheres of influence 
of the big powers at the expense of the 


small powers; that you propose some- 
thing similar to the pact between your- 
self and Ribbentrop when Poland was 
sacrificed ‘for peace.’ You want to 
sacrifice other countries ‘for peace.’ 
But we know that what resulted was 
war.” 

Vyshinsky said my speech was the 
speech of a traitor and what not, but 
he did not say a single word as to what 
that pact should be. Therefore I con- 
sider we are still entitled to believe that 
the idea behind such a proposal is a 
rotten idea. It is an idea that the So- 
viet leaders do not dare to explain in 
public. They would like secret parleys 
with other great powers and all kinds of 
arrangements in different parts of the 
world so that their empire would in- 
crease “peacefully” at the expense of 
the small powers, and they would au- 
thorize the other powers to seize some 
territories or to control some other ter- 
ritories as the price paid for their own 
expansion. These would be exactly the 
same type of arrangements as we had 
between the two wars, and all of them 
were steps leading to the Second World 
War. 

In spite of rather violent answers 
that Vyshinsky got in Paris, I under- 
stand that this idea of a pact among 
the five big powers alone still lives in 
some quarters even in the public opin- 
ion of some great countries like the 
United States. I think that those who 
sincerely: want to prevent a new world 
war must fight this idea, this way of 
apparently saving peace. 


A WoRLD-wWIwE ForCE FOR PEACE 


All those around the globe who sin- 
cerely: want to save peace must stick to 
the principles of the United Nations 
Charter; because sooner or later we 
shall all find out that a really lasting 
peace can only be based on equality, 
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on what the Charter calls “equal rights 
. of nations large and small.” 
Fortunately this idea has become 
very strong in the world. The very 
fact that such a charter, and not a dif- 
ferent one, was signed at the end of the 
last war is a sign that the conscience 
of mankind has risen rather high; and 
since the signing of this Charter, the 
ideas embodied in it have been em- 
braced by many millions of people 


around the globe and have become a 
tremendous force. 

It is true that the forces that drive 
us towards war, whether intentionally 
or because of a practical policy, are 
strong; but I think the ideas embodied 
in the United Nations Charter have be- 
come such a great force that they will 
finally prove stronger than the forces of 
war, and we shall win our battle for 
peace. 
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